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got free and set themselves up in independence. The Caucasus
and Trans-Caspian areas, of which British troops had been in
occupation for some months after the conclusion of hostilities,
also soon lost their temporary independence, and by 1921 had
lapsed once more into vassalage to Russia and Turkey.
This extrication from our military embarrassments in Russia
was followed by others in or with Turkey. The Peace Treaty
with the latter country, the last of all to be settled, was signed
only in August, 1920, and before it was concluded there broke
out a serious rising in Mesopotamia, now rechristened Iraq, for
which Britain had accepted the new form of trusteeship, known
as a mandate, instituted under the Covenant of the League of
Nations. Our post-war administration, which had been
organised on Indian lines, was found odiously rigid by the
lawless Arabs of the country, and the prospect of its perpetuation
caused an outbreak of widespread disorder, which soon assumed
such highly perilous dimensions as fully to tax the resources
even of the 60,000 troops sent to the country to deal with it.
Two of our small garrisons in the middle Euphrates were
closely invested, and a column marching to relieve them was
ambushed and met with a defeat which at once set the whole
area aflame. Some 130,000 Arabs were quickly in arms, and
the affected territory had to be temporarily abandoned to them,
pending the arrival of strong reinforcements from India, which
Haldane, our commander in Iraq, had asked for as soon as he
realised the full extent of the rebellion. With their advent in
October, 1920, he was able to take the offensive against the
Arabs, and they were swiftly reduced to submission. The
invested garrisons in the middle Euphrates area were liberated,
and the holy cities of Najaf and Karbala, the hotbeds of the
insurrection, were forced to submit. Mobile columns scoured
all the country, collecting arms and ammunition from the
disheartened and impotent rebels, whose attempts to resist our
progress only resulted, so far as they were concerned, in severe
handling and serious casualties. The sweeping of the Shatt-al-
Hai from Kut and Nasiriya in January, 1921, put a definite
end to the insurrection, which had cost the Arabs over 8,000
casualties, as against some 2,500 among the British and Indian
troops engaged in suppressing it.
Iraq's subsequent history concerns us only indirectly. Her
progress toward order and good government under Fetsal, the
mend and former ally of Lawrence, was so rapid that in 1923
all our forces, save a small Royal Air Force contingent, were
withdrawn and internal rule was left to the care of the newly-
raised native army. The country became independent in 1932*
but before this, Feisal had signed a treaty or friendship and